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The Schools and Unemployment 


| By Maris M. Proffitt 


Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, Office of Education 


N PERIODS of national distress such as the present un- 

employment situation represents it is common practice to 

inquire what this or that agency is doing toward remedying 
the adverse condition. At such times there is a general assump- 
tion that all social and economic institutions, whether directly 
or indirectly related to the national problem, should be checked 
to ascertain what they have done or may be expected to do in 
the way of relief measures. The question has been frequently 
asked, ‘“‘What are the schools doing to help solve the unem- 
ment problem?’ Numerous attempts have been made in 
various ways to find an objective answer to this question that 


In order to deal fairly with the schools in reference to this 
question it is necessary to bear in mind that the principal fune- 
tion of public-school education is to provide effective training 
for citizenship, which implies efficiency in the performance of 
activities involving intellectual, social, moral, and vocational 
abilities. The extent to which the schools are discharging this 
responsibility in an acceptable manner may be measured by 
(a) the character of the training program provided and (b) the 
number of persons for whom the program is planned, that are 
enrolled for the educational training. The best answer, there- 
fore, to the question, ‘‘What are the public schools doing to 


will redound to the credit of the schools. help improve the unemployment situation,” is to be found 


How Increased Holding Power of Schools Cuts Down Number of Young People Competing For Jobs 
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through a study of present school enrollments and the types of 
work offered in the public schools. For this purpose a study 
was made of the comparative population and school attendance 
of 16 and 17 year-old boys and girls for the years 1920 and 
1930. The basic figures for this study were taken from the 
1930 census returns. 


Out of Competition for Employment 


The results of this study show that if the 1920 ratio per cent 
of school attendance to population for persons 16 and 17 years 
of age had remained the same as for 1920, 671,491 young people 
now attending school would be out of school and would be po- 
tential competitors with the adult group foremployment. The 
holding powers of the schools over this potential wage-earning 
group varies considerably by States, but for the United States 
as a whole the percentage of 16 and 17 year-old boys and girls 
attending school increased from 42.9 per cent in 1920 to 57.3 
per cent in 1930. The chart shows these percentages by States 
graphically. The accompanying table gives data for both 
population and school attendance. 


Population and school attendance of 16 and 17 year-old 
boys and girls 


Per cent | Per cent 





Popula- School at- of school | of school 

State tion, 1930 /""dance,| ‘attend- | attend- 

- ance,1930 ance, 1920 

1 2 3 4 5 

a caxtaskeads 2, 688 2, 036 75. 7 61.4 
Wyoming. .-.-_---- pak bade oueabh 8, 014 5, 478 68. 4 52.6 
Delaware---__.....-. ‘ ‘ ears 8, 569 4,453 52. 0 39. 1 
Te ETE SEES Rm ce 12, 753 7, 108 55.7 46.0 
District of Columbia - _- jodie aon | ee 9, 051 67.7 44.8 
ans, . cnedeedeiunvindaew 15, 769 8, 745 55. 5 41.7 
rae a <i 16, 064 9, 089 56. 6 45.3 
ENE 17, 396 9, 980 57.4 50. 6 
SE Rnchiniadscoae shanna actinden 18, 231 13, 188 72.3 62.3 
peemeeae.3.<<. =<... Bits ieeiens ets 20, 468 13, 903 67.9 58.3 
[EEE 7 wicca 0 17, 047 80. 9 71.4 
Rhode Island - - _.-__- .----| 25,306 10, 270 40. 4 26. 3 
, eee sine shih 27, 916 16, 697 59.8 46. 5 
South Dakota-___- cen .| 28,163 17, 695 62.8 52.6 
North Dakota.--_-_- oe ee 30, 712 17, 297 58 °4 53. 4 
i ae saan 24, 397 72, 8 59. 7 
NS paneccainiasl aan 24, 215 63. 2 53. 2 
Nebraska... ......... niditittnennagidtasay ae 33, 995 63. 2 49.7 
Ti Ss 42, 262 76.8 54.5 
SS Mi aes 56, 142 30, 901 55. 0 45.5 
APE EEE -| 58,840 24, 835 42.2 31.7 
Connecticut...............-- ele 60, 230 28, 479 47.3 33. 0 
CE ORL eT 71, 336 47, 347 66. 4 54.4 
West Virginia -----_- PE IPE IES: 72, 195 35, 981 49, 8 42,3 
PE os Slntind dd concceterccsenve 82, 395 49, 005 59.5 50.8 
South Carolina..........................| 86,710 40, 478 46. 7 49, 2 
ein ines aeassocusccamosds 87, 624 43, 384 49.5 36.8 
OS SE aaa 90, 661 57, 889 63. 9 51.4 
OS Se ae 54, 713 59. 6 51.7 
DE aiden ccccnacéccccusdunaves|. OG, 000 55, 476 57.0 42.5 
AEE STEELE OOD 64, 559 63. 2 54.2 
v LORE ES 50, 476 48.3 44.3 
ARIE EES ETE 51, 941 49. 2 42.5 
ee hhos idacecddequcecaness] ee 69, 473 63. 4 42,2 
a iattiacdvbcdetudcacnucenecl Man eee 60, 043 53. 2 50. 7 
nds dir badd addeiwoese 5 dd nicicedadal, acre 71, 629 62. 4 39. 9 
PE i cieclelinidddsccwostuscusscus) Sa Gee 63, 646 51.5 48, 8 
Eee a ey 68, 413 51.6 43.9 
ae 59, 267 43. 6 39. 7 
_ aaa 147, 627 87, 779 59. 5 40. 6 
Ng dion ccncéatccccacessncus 147, 629 70, 210 47.6 29. 9 
CE ES, 148, 633 73, 241 49.3 50. 1 
Chas scccseccccccccueecknnn| 167,008 | 137,196 82. 1 54.7 
Eee REA 167,197 | 103,177 61.7 39.4 
.  & Dt i aaa me eC 156, 336 67.7 44.4 
chai s Jat 6 Msdwadidiinsscnedccns 244,445 | 139,716 57.2 48. 8 
Oa ae 272,342 155,619 67.1 7.1 
P tS ERTIES ATS ae 373,476 181,573 48. 6 32.8 
4 $2. 6 


Now York... ..........-.-.-..:..-.......| 490,062 | 249, 610 59. 

In two States, North and South Carolina, there was a slight 
decrease in the percentage of the 16 and 17 year-old population 
attending school in 1930. For the former State, the percentage 
in 1920 was 50.1, in 1930 it was 49.3; for the latter it was 49.2 in 
1920 and 46.7 in 1930. 

In 1920 the total population of persons 16 and 17 years of age 
amounted to 3,828,131 of whom 2,057,422, or 53.7 per cent, 
were rural and 1,770,709, or 46.3 per cent, were urban; in 1930 
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this population group amounted to 4,663,137 of whom 2,289,544, 
or 49.1 per cent, were rural and 2,373,283, or 50.9 per cent, were 
urban. In 1920, 39.2 per cent of the urban population attended 
school and in 1930 there were 60.5 per cent in school. The 
percentage of the rural population attending school in 1920 was 
46.1 and in 1930 it was 53.9. 

In some of the States there was an absolute decrease in the 
rural population of this age group. Notwithstanding this fact, 
a few of these States made an absolute gain in the number of 
pupils attending school. For example, the rural population 
of this age group in Illinois in 1920 numbered 80,459; in 1930 
it had decreased to 77,874 yet the rural school attendance 
increased from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 in 1930. In Minnesota 
the rural population of this age numbered 55,582 in 1920 and 
only 54,806 in 1930. During this time, however, there was an 
absolute increase in school attendance of this group, the attend- 
ance for 1920 being 21,654 and for 1930 being 26,482. During 
the decade the rural population of Missouri decreased by 1,562, 
but there was an absolute increase in rural school attendance of 
1,180. 

Among the factors which may be mentioned as contributing 
during the past 10 years to the increased percentage in school 
attendance of the 16 and 17 year-old population group, with the 
consequent result of eliminating them as potential competitors 
with adults for employment. 

1. The increase in the amount and character of vocational 
training offered in the public schools. For example, in the day 
vocational-industrial schools of Buffalo there were enrolled in 
September, 1930, a total of 2,365 students, of whom 932, or 
39.4 per cent, were 16 and 17 yearsof age. While no comparable 
enrollment figures are available for 1920, the enrollment for that 
year would not exceed a small fraction of the 1930 enrollment. 
In 1930 there were in the United States, 981,649 pupils enrolled 
in all types of federally aided vocational classes. For classes 
in 1920 this enrollment amounted to only 265,058. 

2. The age for compulsory school attendance has been 
increasing and the attendance laws have been better enforced. 

3. The age at which youth is accepted into employment is 
increasing. ‘There are a number of factors operating to bring 
this about, two of which are the increasing need for technically 
trained and skilled workers and the increasing use of power 
machinery which tends to eliminate unskilled labor. 

4. There is a growing recognition by students, parents, and 
employers of the practical value of the educational training 
offered in the upper years of the public-school curriculum. 


1) 
A Man to be Envied 


NE WOULD scarcely expect to find the outstanding 
6) world authority on the history of magic in the Office of 
Education. Yet that is where an expert, skilled at once in 
the blackest and brightest of arts, magic, and education, was 
to be found up until October 23. On that date Dr. Henry 
Ridgley Evans, assistant editor, retired after 44 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Office of Education. 

Every member of the staff who has known Doctor Evans 
secretly envies him. Think of retiring at 70 to an active life 
pursuing a hobby in which one stands preeminent in the 
world! Doctor Evans has orders for two books. His addresses 
will be the Library of Congress, the Bibliothéque National, 
Paris, and the British Museum. The best rewards of a life 
devoted to scholarship are the riches of accumulating interests. 

And Doctor Evans is a true scholar; expertly competent in 
his own field and yet a good companion in any other field of 
human activity. He was born two or more generations too 
soon. England appreciates a Doctor Evans with better dis- 
crimination than the United States. We in the Office of 
Education will miss his ability, his kindly counsel, and his 
example of the easy poise of a Southern gentleman. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS COPY OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE IS IN THREE VOLUMES 


‘The Greatest Book in the World”’ 


HE PRICELESS gem of the Voall- 

behr collection is the Gutenberg 

Bible, the costliest piece of printing 
existing anywhere. Mrs. Harkness in 1926 
paid for the copy on paper, which she 
gave to Yale University, about $120,000. 
That was known as the Melk copy, from 
the Melk Monastery in Austria, which had 
long owned it. The Melk copy is 385 
millimeters in height, 267 in width, and 
it is on paper. The Vollbehr copy is 407 
millimeters high, 280 in width, and it is 
on vellum. 

In 1911 Henry Huntington bought at 
auction in New York a vellum copy for 
$50,000—the highest price ever paid for a 
book up to that time. It is 8 millimeters 
taller and 10 millimeters wider than the 
Vollbehr copy; it lacked two leaves. The 
Vollbehr copy is complete and perfect. 

On July 3, 1930, when the appropriation 
for the Vollbehr collection was approved, 
the Library of Congress copy was reposing 
in the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, 
in the Valley of the Lavant in Carinthia, a 
mountain province in the western part of 
Austria, 150 miles northeast of Venice. 

In an old abbey whose recorded history 
reaches back more than 800 years, our 
great book had been carefully guarded 
since 1809, more than 120 years. Before 
that it had been preserved for more than 


Notg.—A later issue of ScHoo. Lire will tell the 
story of how the United States purchased Doctor Voll- 
behr’s remarkable collection of 3,616 incunabula (liter- 
ally ‘cradle books’’ printed before 1500) which reveal 
fifteenth-century culture and customs in everything 
from cooking to mathematics. 





By Frederick W. Ashley 


Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress 








— 


It belongs to the American people— 
the $300,000 Gutenberg Bible recently 
| purchased for the Library of Congress. 














300 years in another Benedictine Monas- 
tery at St. Blasius in the Black Forest 
which had acquired it in Paris soon after 
publication, perhaps as early as 1465. 
When the troubles begun by the French 
Revolution began to spread eastward and 
armies began to cross the Rhine, here only 
15 miles distant, and works of literature 
and art became the prey of invaders, a 
safer place was sought. 


A Book That Was “Lost” 


St. Blasius is in the southern part of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, about a 
dozen miles from the border of Switzer- 
land. In 1794 the archives and the best 
books of the Monastery were taken into 
Switzerland; later removed to Upper 
Austria (the records of these wanderings 
are still preserved). After 15 years migra- 
tion the treasures were taken to St. Paul 
in the Lavant Valley. While at St. 
Blasius, bibliographers who had begun 
about 1760 to take special interest in 
early printed Bibles had known about 
this copy and had come from considerable 
distances to see it. But the 15 years of 
anxiety had taught to the Benedictines 
the lesson of caution. Even the best 
informed bibliographers lost track of this 
copy; even as late as 1886 one of them 


suggested in a printed book that our 
Bible must have perished as old parch- 
ment, used up by the goldsmiths or book- 
binders in the Black Forest. 

(The bindings of many old volumes are 
made up of parchment that had once been 
leaves in older books or manuscripts. 
Goldsmiths were among the greatest 
‘fenemies of books,’’ far more destructive 
than bookworms. A goldbeater’s mold 
is a collection of about 800 leaves of 
parchment or vellum fixed in a metal 
frame. Between these parchment leaves 
flattened pieces of gold are placed and 
hammered out into gold leaf.) 

The Bible, however, had not perished. 
In 1851, in a description of the rarities 
existing at the St. Paul Monastery, in a 
library journal published at Leipzig, is 
mentioned the Gutenberg 42-line Bible, 
as one of the most beautiful and most 
costly ornaments of the St. Paul library. 
We have long had that journal in the 
Library of Congress. In 1900 Paul 
Schwenke, one of Germany’s foremost 
modern bibliographers, rediscovered it at 
St. Paul and in 1923 he published a 
learned essay (in his book entitled “Jo- 
hann Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible”) de- 
scribing the copy. 


Ad Multa Saecula 


In 1926 the abbot of St. Paul announced 
in the New Free Press (Vienna) that the 
Bible had been sold to Doctor Vollbehr. 
Doctor Vollbehr had made a contract 
with the abbey authorities for its purchase 
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for $150,000. The 
then intervened and told the monastery 
that the price must be raised to $250,000. 
Doctor Vollbehr agreed and paid down a 
considerable deposit. When he came to 
settle for it in 1930, heavy interest charges, 
an export tax of $25,000 and other items 
brought his total outlay up to more than 
$300,000. 

As soon as he had seen the bulk of his 
collection of 3,000 volumes safely delivered 
at the Library of Congress, he went to 
Europe to get the Book—‘‘Greatest 
Book in the World.”’ It happened that 
the Librarian of Congress was in Europe, 
and he took advantage of his presence 
there to meet Doctor Vollbehr in St. 
Paul and saw the Bible in the hands of the 
venerable religious order that had guarded 
it for almost 500 years. The transfer of 
the Bible was the occasion of some cere- 
mony, at which Doctor Peissl, of the 
monastery staff, addressing Doctor Voll- 
behr, said in part: ‘‘ Dear Doctor, we are 
about to put into your hands the most 
precious jewel of our archives. 
The alienation of this famous work was a 
necessity brought about by a financial 
crisis in consequence of the Great War. 
We hold responsible for this grievous loss 
those who conjured up the World War. 
As our monastery was going to convert 
the book into victuals, you became the 
saver of our lives by its purchase. Special 
thanks are due to you by preserving the 
book from becoming an object of com- 
merce, since you are putting it in the 
Library of Congress, where it will be a 
possession forever, far more accessible to 
the world than ever before. We congratu- 
late you, dear Doctor, and the United 
States of America upon the acquisition 
of this ‘Book of Books,’ with the formula 
of benediction, ‘Ad multa saecula.’ God 
have you in his keeping.” 


Austrian government 


Let No Man See It Without Reverence 


August 16 witnessed the delivery of the 
Bible to the United States at the American 
Legation in Vienna. Our Minister, Mr. 
Stockton, sealed the books (for it is in three 
volumes) in a water-tight metal case, in- 
closed them in a cubical trunk, sealed the 
trunk with the seals of the legation, and 
sent it, for Doctor Putnam, by special 
legation courier to the deck of the Levia- 
than in Cherbourg Harbor, and de- 
livered it to Doctor Putnam, who brought 
it across. Two of our people brought it 
to Washington on the day the steam- 
ship reached New York. 

Back at St. Paul, two days after the 
Bibie had started on its way to America, 
a windstorm swept through the Lavant 
Valley and a bolt of lightning striking a 


spire above the monastery made a con- 
siderable breach in it. 

Henry Stevens, the famous American 
book dealer and bibliophile who spent 
most of his life in England, wrote this 
about 1872 to George Brinley, to whom 





Book Week 
November 15-21,1931 











he had sold the second Gutenberg Bible 
to come to America. 

‘Pray, sir, ponder for a moment and 
appreciate the rarity and importance of 
this precious consignment from the Old 
World to the New. Not only is it the 
first Bible, but it is the first book ever 
printed. It was read in Europe half a 
century before America was discovered. 
Please suggest to your deputy that he 
uncover his head while in the presence of 
this great book. Let no customhouse 
official or other man, in or out of author- 
ity, see it without first reverently raising 
his hat. It is not possible for many men 
to touch or even look upon a page of a 
Gutenberg Bible.” 

The text of this Bible is what has been 
called for hundreds of years the ‘‘ Vul- 
gate,’’ which means the text ‘‘commonly”’ 
circulated—the Latin edition, translated 
from the Hebrew, Greek, and earlier 
Latin manuscripts in which various parts 
of the Scriptures had existed from earliest 
times. The Vulgate was the work of the 
greatest scholar of his age, who about the 
year 382 A. D. left the luxury and learn- 
ing of Rome where he had been secretary 
to Pope Damasus to spend the rest of his 
life (about 35 years) in a monk’s cell in 
Bethlehem. (He finished his translation 
about the year 404 A. D.) He was called 
in Greek, Hieronymous, which means 
“sacred name.” We call him St. Jérome 
or Jeréme. For a thousand years his ver- 
sion of the Bible existed only in manu- 
scripts of which about 8,000 are still ex- 
tant, most of them now more than 480 
years old, many of them very much older. 
“It is to St. Jerome that Europe stands 
forever indebted for the preservation of 
her spiritual and intellectual inheritance 
from the deluge of northern barbarism. 
Upon the Vulgate the whole literature 
of Western Europe depended from the 
time Christianity became the prevailing 
religion down to the time of the 
Reformation.” 

It was the Vulgate that Wycliffe trans- 
lated into English (about A. D. 1360) 
a hundred years before Gutenberg made 
the first printed Bible; but Wycliffe’s 
version wasn’t put into print until 1864, 
over 500 years after it was translated. 
The Vulgate is the authorized Catholic 
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version of the Bible in Latin. It con- 
tains the Apocrypha as well as the Old 
Testament and the New. 
translated it into English beginning about 
1582 and ending in 1610, at Douai in 
France—whence the English Bible for 
Catholics is frequently called the Douai 
Bible—The Vulgatein English. (Modern 
editions omit the Apocrypha.) It does 
not radically differ in thought from the 
King James version of 1607. 


Catholics 


How Its Age Is Known 


England, the country which more than 
any other in after years was to be dis- 
tinguished by its zeal in printing and 
circulating the Bible, was almost the last 
country in Europe in which a Bible in the 
common language of the was 
printed. The first New 
English was printed in Cologne in only 
1525, and the first English Bible (the 
whole Bible) in England 
came from the press of James Nycolson 
in London, in 1537. 

It is to be expected that the first book 
printed will be found to differ from the 
books that followed it. The Gutenberg 
Bible differs in that it gives no informa- 
tion as to the time when it was printed or 
the place or the printer. It has no title 
page, no colophon (or closing statement 
information usually 


country 


Testament in 


to be printed 


giving some of the 
found on a title page). Its 641 pages are 
unnumbered; they are without catch- 
words to show the sequence of the pages. 

How, then, do we know its age? 

There exists in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris a copy of this Bible in two 
volumes, at the end of each of which the 
rubricator has left note that he finished 
illuminating and binding the second 
volume on Assumption Day (August 15), 
1456, and the first volume on St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day (August 24), 1456. (St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in Paris—116 years 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in 1572. What ages in the history 
of man have passed since then!) There- 
fore, it is certain that the printing of the 
book was finished before those dates. 


The poem ’Tis Splendid to Live So 
Grandly, sometimes called ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,’”’ by Margaret E. Sangster, 
printed on page 28 of Scuoot Lire for 
October, 1931, as the most popular and 
useful poetry selection for declamatory 
contests on the subject of Washington, 
should have carried the line ‘From 
LeRow’s Pieces for Every Occasion, pub- 
lished by Noble & Noble, New York,” 
since the copyright to the book from 
which this poem was taken is held by the 
publishing house. 
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School Sickness 


By James Frederick Rogers, M. D. 


Consultant in Hygiene and Specialist in Health Education, Office of Education 


T THE SESSION of the White House 
A Conference dealing with the funda- 
mental facts of child development 
it was most solemnly announced by one of 
the distinguished conferees that ‘‘no two 
children are alike.’ The emanation of 
such a pronouncement from so august a 
body would seem to rival the emergence 
of a mouse from the traditional travail 
of a mountain. But a mouse is more 
marvelous than a mountain and this 
declaration of the White House Confer- 
ence is, to our thinking, the most momen- 
tous which that important body brought 
forth. 

There was mention at this same session 
of the conference of a not uncommon 
condition of childhood called ‘‘school 
sickness.’’ If the pedagogues concerned 
had known and acted on the conference 
conclusion just referred to there would 
be no school Now that the 
conference has been held and its conclu- 
sions there is no further 
excuse for the existence of this disease. 
The subject is, however, scheduled for a 
meeting of school physicians in the fall 
of 1931 but possibly it will then be only 
of historic interest. 

The term ‘‘school sickness” was first 
used, we believe, by Dr. J. V. Treynor, 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa. He described 
the condition as characterized by nervous- 
ness, irritability, restlessness, anxiety, and 
a highly emotional state. The child 
usually has a poor appetite, he sleeps 
badly, and may havenightterrors. These 
symptoms begin soon after school com- 
mences and grow worse as the term ad- 
vances. They are aggravated by mental 
examinations and by athletic contests. 
The child improves during vacations but 
not wholly, for daily the shadow of the 
schoollooms nearer. With a longer school 
year the outcome might be more serious 
for, although the child is usually tena- 
cious of life, there have been school sui- 
cides. Not al) children have school sick- 
ness which emphasizes the fact that 
children are not alike. 


sickness. 


broadcasted 


It Does Not Originate With the Child 


School sickness does not originate with 
the child. If possible the child would 
not be in school and he has no desire to 
be sick save with an ailment that may 
prevent school attendance. He is obliged 
by well-intended human laws to go to 
school. The school-sick child happens to 
be one for whom school provision, in 





keeping with nature’s law that no two 
children are alike, is not made to coincide 
with the requirements of the human 
statute. 

In too many school systems, children 
(no two of whom are alike even if they 
are twins) are expected to pass through 
the same courses at the same speed or 
be labeled “‘D,” “dull,” “retarded,” “in- 
ferior,” etc. The more sensitive child, 
who can not keep the pace in one or 
more subjects, does his utmost under the 
well-intended stimulus and the result of 
the impossible struggle is an illness as real 
as measles, and unfortunately, far more 
drawn out and full of misery. In the way 
of prevention of this disease Doctor 
Treynor suggests that the: child’s report 
card should bear only the remarks, “‘satis- 


factory”’ or ‘‘unsatisfactory,”’ and satis- 





Have schools produced a new 
disease of childhood? ‘‘School sick- 
ness”? has been identified recently 
as an illness brought about by 
**pressure.” ‘Even tuberculosis | 
will not work such havoc with the | 
child save in the final stages,’ 
writes Doctor Rogers in this article | 
which superintendents and teachers | 
will want to read. 














factory will mean ‘‘that the child is doing 
as well as we might naturally expect him 
to do, taking into consideration his age, 
his mentality, his health, his degree of 
social adjustment in schoolroom, and his 
emotional poise.’”’ Above everythi g he 
would rid the schools of “the one great 
evil—pressure.” It can not be denied 
that pressure exists. When visiting a 
class for physically delicate and possibly 
tuberculous children in one of our eastern 
cities recently we were informed by the 
special teacher that the pupils in this 
class were permitted to proceed in their 
studies ‘‘at their own pace.’”’ This meant 
that only 100 pupils out of about 75,000 
are wholly exempt from conditions which 
may produce school sickness and we have 
no doubt that not a few of the 100 were 
in the special classes because of poor 
nutrition produced by nothing more or 
less than anxiety over school work in 
regular classes. In the Charlottenburg 
open-air school, from which all others of 
its kind have descended, ‘‘mental strain 
and crowding, at the expense of physical 


welfare, for the sake of passing examina- 
tions or making grades, was not tolerated.’’ 
But mental straic and overcrowding at 
the expense of child welfare goes on in 
not a few schools every day of every 
school year. 

Education is supposed to be the process 
of drawing out such possibilities as the 
child possesses along mental lines. No 
two children can proceed at the same pace 
in juggling figures, memorizing facts, 
or learning languages (living or dead) and 
it is not a very intelligent agent which 
expects or tries to make them do so. 
Nature’s efforts have always been in 
the opposite direction from uniformity 
both in structure and function. 


The Effect of School Sickness 


For the school-sick child home study 
merely prolongs the emotional tu moil, 
shortens the hours of sleep, further reduces 
the appetite and more surely interferes 
with nutrition. And well it may, for the 
hours of home study are of necessity 
longer because less productive than for 
the different child of whose proficiency 
the teacher is unjustly proud, and who is 
stimulated by ‘‘success’’ into superhealth. 

We have known a school in which there 
was no pressure save that which produced 
attention to business (which has nothing 
to do with school sickness). There was 
no attempt at producing equality; there 
was no retardation; there were no I. Q.’s.; 
there were no special teachers who saw 
the universe reflected in their one subject; 
there was no home study; there were no 
report cards; there was no unhappiness 
due to the school; there was no school 
sickness. Perhaps this was all wrong. 
There was abundance and variety of 
work, done according to differing aptitudes 
and to the best of abilities. The product 
was not standardized, and would not now 
be acceptable for running through college 
courses and branding with a B. 8. or other 
initials recognized in the market. But 
education ought to be of, and for, life and 
not merely for escaping ‘‘Ds” in some 
dead (but not yet buried) language, or 
in surviving some other means of mental 
‘“‘discipline’’ the value of which has never 
actually been proven. 

We make much to-day of medical 
inspection (largely, we fear, for making 
children uniform and preventing ‘‘re- 
tardation”’) but the physical defects met 

(Continued on p. 58) 
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The [wo Official Portraits of Washington 


By Henry R. Evans 


Assistant Editor, Office of Education 


EORGE WASHINGTON not only ‘‘lives in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” but he lives in history, poetry, song, 
and story, to say nothing of painting and sculpture. 

Innumerable are the paintings, engravings, medallions, and 
statues of bronze and marble of the ‘‘Father of his Country” 
that adorn our art galleries, schools, public buildings, and 
squares. It is only fitting on the eve of the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the birth of Washington that the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, with headquarters at the capital of 
the United States, should select two representative likenesses 
one by Gilbert Stuart, the other by Houdon—as official portraits 
of Washington. Copies of the Stuart painting will be distributed 
to all schools in the United States. The two portraits, one in 
oil and one in marble, were chosen by the commission on the 
ground that they bear the closest resemblance to Washington, 
according to the best opinions of his contemporaries. 

It was, perhaps, without any particular symbolical meaning 
in view that a pictorial replica of the bust of Washington by 
France’s most famous portrait sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
was selected, but nevertheless the symbolism is significant. 
Without the aid of France the American Revolution might have 
proved a failure; at least victory would have been postponed to 
an indefinite period. With this fact in mind, it is most fitting, 
then, that the bust by Houdon, a Frenchman, should have been 
chosen by the commission as one of its official portraits of the 
great soldier, statesman, and patriot. A halo of romance sur- 
rounds the making of the bust, which is bound up with the his- 
tory of the Washington statue by Houdon in the capitol at 
Richmond, Va. The story is as follows: 

On June 22, 1784, the Legislature of Virginia resolved: 
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That the Executive be requested to take measures for pro- 
curing a statue of General Washington, to be of the finest 
marble and the best workmanship, with the following inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal: 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 

Have caused this statue to be erected 
As a monument of affection and gratitude to 
George Washington; 


, 
United to the Endowments of the Hero the Virtues of the 
Patriot 
And exerting both in establishing the liberties of his country, 
Has rendered his name dear to his fellow citizens 
And given the world an immortal example 
of true Glory.! 


“This action,’’ say Hart and Biddle, in their life of Houdon, 
“was destined to come to fuller fruition than the action of Con- 
gress, proposed a year earlier, ‘that an equestrian statue should 
be erected to General Washington.’ Yet it was the anticipation 
of making this equestrian statue for Congress that enabled 
Thomas Jefferson to secure the services of Houdon, then the 
greatest living sculptor, and without a peer since, to model the 


6 


pedestrian statue for the State of Virginia.’’ ? 


’ 


In pursuance of the above resolution, Governor Harrison of 
Virginia, on July 1, 1784, wrote to Charles Willson Peale, the 
famous portrait painter of Philadelphia, to paint a full-length 
picture of General Washington, ‘‘to have it packed up in the 
most secure manner and shipped in the first ship bound for 
France to the address of the Honorable Thomas Jefferson.” 
Governor Harrison then wrote to Jefferson apprising him of the 
affair, and directed him to confer with Benjamin Franklin, then 


! Hickey’s “‘ Constitution of the United States,”’ Philadelphia, 1847, p. 206. 
? Memoirs of the life and works of Jean Antoine Houdon. By Charles A. Hart 
and Edward Biddle. Philadelphia, 1911. 
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in Paris, to secure a sculptor of eminence to execute the statue 


of Washington. 


‘‘The painting,” remark Hart and Biddle, ‘‘was duly for- 
warded to Jefferson, who, on April 15, 1785, acknowledged its 


safe arrival to the Governor, but what 
became of it has been an interesting 
inquiry for many years. It may be rest- 
ing somewhere in France, unknown.” 


Abandons Statue of Louis XVI 


Jefferson immediately communicated 
with Houdon, who declared that a statue 
could not be perfectly done from a picture, 
but so enthusiastic was the sculptor to 
accomplish the work that he offered to 
go to America for the purpose of forming 
the bust from the life, leaving all his work 
in abeyance. At that time Houdon was 
engaged in making a statue of the King of 
France, the unfortunate Louis XVI, but 
he evidently thought there was greater 
glory to be attained in limning in marble 
the face of the hero of the century, the 
immortal George Washington. 

Lafayette sent by Houdon’s hand a 
letter to Washington, written July 4, 1785, 
in which he expressed himself as follows: 
“Nothing but the love of glory and his 
respect for you could induce him to cross 
the seas, as his business here far exceeds 
his leisure, and his numerous and gratified 
friends make him very happy at home.” 

Provided also with letters of introduc- 
tion from Jefferson to Washington, Richard 
Henry Lee, Monroe, and the entire Virginia 
delegation in Congress, Houdon, accom- 
panied by Benjamin Franklin, set sail on 
July 28, 1785, for the United States, taking 
with him three French workmen. He 
landed at Philadelphia on September 14, 
1785, and arrived at Mount Vernon on 
October 2. A Mr. Perin, a French gen- 
tleman living in Alexandria, Va., acted as 
interpreter for the sculptor, who knew 
little or no English. The cast of Wash- 
ington’s face was made in the presence of 
James Madison on October 13, 1785. 
“Fortunately,” say Hart and Biddle, “and 
most marvelous to relate, the mask of 
Washington’s face, cast from the matrix 
taken from his living features, exists to-day, 
and has recently come into possession of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It was taken 
to Paris by Houdon, who showed it to 
Rembrandt Peale in his studio in 1808, 
when Peale painted Houdon’s portrait, 
now in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts.” 

Life Mask in Morgan Collection 


At the sale of Houdon’s effects after his 
decease in 1828 this mask was purchased 
by Robert Walsh, of Philadelphia, who 


brought it to America, and later it became the property of 
John Struthers, a Scotch stonecutter in that city, who had in 
his employ a German sculptor named Ferdinand Pettrick, to 
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Pettrick returned to Europe and settled in Rome, where he was 


known and assisted in his old age by the eminent Ameri- 

















GILBERT StuART, A SELF PORTRAIT 


A million copies of his Athenzeum portrait of George 
ae will be distributed this year to the 
ools. 











JEAN ANTOINE Hovupon 


He made the King of France wait while he came to 
the United States to do a portrait bust of George 
Washington. 


whom in 1839 he gave the Houdon life mask of Washington. 





can poet and sculptor, William Wetmore Story, and from 
his deathbed at Palestrina, Pettrick sent his wife with the 


life mask to Story, desiring that he should 
become the possessor of this, the most 
important iconographic memorial of the 
great Washington that exists, and Story 
bought it. 

When Story died the mask passed to his 
sculptor son, Waldo Story, who, in Febru- 
ary, 1908, sold itto Mr. Morgan. “This,” 
say our authors, ‘‘is the history and ped- 
igree of the only mask from Washington’s 
face that is authentic, the plaster faces 
exhibited in many public collections as 
‘Houdon’s mask of Washington’ being 
nothing but casts from the face of a Hou- 
don bust.” 

Houdon modeled a bust of Washington 
from life at Mount Vernon in October, 
1785. It, or a replica of it, was exhibited 
to Congress and to Franklin, Hopkinson, 
Thomson, and others, who praised it highly. 
This bust the sculptor presented to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. What has become of it 
is unknown. 

When Houdon returned home he took 
with him the life mask of Washington. 
The bust which he modeled and cast at 
Mount Vernon was brought over to France 
by his workmen on another ship. This 
bust Houdon preserved with reverent care, 
as he did the life mask, until his death, 
and at the sale of his effects it was bought 
by M. Walferdin, who bequeathed it to 
the Louvre. 


Gouverneur Morris Posed 


Some confusion has arisen in the minds 
of certain writers regarding the authen- 
ticity of Houdon’s bust. First, as to its 
having been modeled from life. But this 
is set at rest by Washington himself, who, 
in his diary, records sitting for his bust 
to Houdon. In the inventory of Wash- 
ington’s estate we find the following: 
“One bust of General Washington in 
plaster from life.”’ 

“During the three weeks spent at 
Mount Vernon,” says Paul Wilstach, in 
his Mount Vernon, “ Houdon made a life 
mask and modeled a bust which has re- 
mained in the mansion ever since. With 
this life mask and measurements of the 
person of the General and memoranda 
concerning his dress, he returned to Paris. 
There Gouverneur Morris posed for the 
figure and Houdon modeled the head 
from the mask and memory.” 

The statueof Washington, which bears 
the date of 1788, was not completed until 
1791. It was shipped at Havre in 1796 


on the good ship Planter, bound for Philadelphia. A French 
artisan went along to put it up. The statue was placed in 
the rotunda of the‘capitol at Richmond on May 14, 1796. It 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, Pant I, ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CAIRO, EGYPT 


Evaluating School Credits of Foreign Students 


By James F. Abel 


Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, Office of Education 


TUDYING the schools of foreign 

countries is a live and practical busi- 

ness to the four members of the 
Division of Foreign School Systems in the 
Office of Education. It throbs with the 
hopes, fears, ambitions, sorrows, and 
humors of men and women of other coun- 
tries who are in the United States or who 
wish to come here. In the latter case it 
plays a part in the laws relating to non- 
quota immigrants. It is not in any sense 
an abstract and abstruse study to us; 
motivation is sharp and driving; interest 
is constant and keen. 

The puzzled examiner for admission 
to medical and dental colleges in the 
State of Illinois wrote to this office on 
March 1, 1919, to ask if certain institu- 
tions in Canada ‘‘rank with our average 
4-year secondary schools.’’ Some six 
weeks later the registrar of the University 
of Virginia wanted to know what to do 
with a young man who held a certificate 
from the North China American School 
at Tungshien, China. These first two 
questions started the two kinds of requests 
from the two main classes of persons who 
ask us questions: Questions from (1) cre- 
dential bureaus in State departments of 
education, and (2) college and university 
registrars, about (a) schools abroad, and 
(6) individuals trained in those schools. 
Incidentally the first letter asked us to 
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solve that puzzle of how a foreign student 
can be admitted.to a medical college in 
the United States, a puzzle that seems to 
get worse as time goes on. 


120 Cases in September 


Other requests, 15 to be exact, came in 
1919. The number fell to 3 in 1920, rose 
to 30 in 1921, stayed in the forties for the 
following two years, doubled to 83 a year 
later, and added some 50 per cent the 
next year, 1925. I change now from 
calendar to fiscal years; the 18 months 
from January 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
brought 359 inquiring letters to the divi- 
sion. Business looked up steadily after 
that. Apparently the registrars were 
passing the word from one to another 
that here was a labor-saving device, for 
new clients were constantly joining our 
correspondents. From a monthly aver- 
age in 1927-28 of about 25 ‘“‘cases,’’ as 
we call them, the work grew to almost 50 
a month in 1930-31, and in September 
just passed reached the record of 
120. 

They are not large figures as statistics 
go, but consider that handling a single 
case sometimes takes an entire day or 
even two or three of a work month of 
about 22 davs and that on rare occasions 
as many as 50 documents written in a 
foreign language come with one case. 


Then you will understand what the sen- 
tence ‘‘motivation is sharp and driving”’ 
in the first paragraph means. Neither 
busy registrars nor anxious applicants 
like to wait, especially when the school 
year is opening, and there is a dead-line 
date after which one can not register. 
Nor do we want to keep them wait- 
ing. 

To-day, as I write, Mr. Turosienski is 
working on case No. 2948-W, the latest 
set of papers, for a student from a normal 
school in Norway, so that we are now 
nearing 3,000 separate records of human 
training, a valuable collection. They are 
from almost every country in the world, 
all of Europe, most of Asia, North America 
and South America, and much of Africa; 
even Malta, Cyprus, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Java, and other island countries, large or 
small, have furnished numbers according 
to their sizes. Afghanistan, Abyssinia, 
Nepai, Bhutan, and Thibet are not yet 
on our list, but they may be at any time. 
The papers that came with the cases were 
issued by many sorts of educational or- 
ganizations. 

To return to the source of those papers, 
some of them are from the very old, 
honorable, and dignified universities found- 
ed long before America was discovered. 
Probably the savants on their faculties— 
or whatever they were called then— 
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shook their wise heads at the foily of that 
man Columbus, but students from those 
same universities now come to try to 
discover by way of graduate study the 
country he happened upon in his quest. 
Others are from colleges, lusty or weak, 
that are mere infants in years as taken 
into account in the history of education. 
By far most of the credentials are from 
those schools that call themselves second- 
ary and teach pupils from nearly any age 
above 5 to any below 21. They count 
the number of years they are to have the 
child as 8 or 9 in Germany, 8 in Hungary, 
12 or 7 in France, 5 or 6 in most of Latin 
America, and so on through many varia- 
tions that make it very hard indeed to 
tell whether the secondary school graduate 
of some other country is longer or shorter 
or better or worse trained than the aver- 
age 15-unit youngster in the United States. 
A few are purely primary or elementary 
school reports, papers sent by eager men 
or women who hope they will open the 
way to that university training which 
foreigners prize so highly because it is 
denied to such large numbers of them. 


“Learned to Apply’ Soviet Test 


The credentials vary in form as much as 
n source. Here is a parchment couched 
in Latin, engraved, 
signed, and sealed and 
giving the holder the 
highest title for scho- 
lastic achievement 
that may be had in his 


country. In the next 

mail comes a pitiful, ; 

soiled, torn scrap of 1 * 
paper cherished and 


guarded by some one 
driven out of his coun- 
try during war time. 
Sometimes in odd 
ways they reflect po- 
Ger- 





litical changes. 
man credentials no 
longer contain’ the 
word Kéniglich (Roy- 
al); if the old printed 
forms are used, it is 
crossed out. In the Soviet Union, the 
double-headed eagle, emblem of imperial 
authority, that adorned the gymnasial 
certificate of maturity with its long list 
of subjects studied and careful grades 
given for each, is replaced by the sickle 
and hammer at the head of the curt 
statement that the holder has studied 
and learned to apply the few subjects 
offered in the unified labor-school. No 
grades are given; “‘learned to apply’’ 
is the criterion. 

Because of these interesting variations 
the office began early in the work to make 
photostat copies of many of the creden- 
tials. It now has a considerable number 
of them, a collection unique in the United 
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States and probably not equalled abroad. 
While the credentials must, in general, be 
held as confidential or semiconfidential 
records, two are reproduced here as 
examples. You may read the one on 
this page if you wish; there is nothing 
especially confidential about it. 

That leads to the language question. 
We insist that if practicable the creden- 
tials of the student come to us either as 
originals or certified copies, in the language 
of the country in which they were issued. 
We wish to translate—I do not mean 
transliterate—them here, bring those parts 
of them that can be told in the school 
language of the United States, over into 
it, and leave the parts for which we have 
no fairly equal terms, in the original 
tongue to be explained at length if 
necessary. That avoids having opinions 
thrust upon us by transliterators. 

The distinction between the things 
that can and those that can not be changed 
into our language is fairly clear; so also is 
that between translation and _ trans- 
literation. Héhere anstalten in German 
transliterates into higher institutions but 
higher institutions with us means colleges 
and universities and their various annexa- 
tions, while héhere anstalten in Germany 
are schools that teach mainly on our 
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high-school levels. The translation must 
show that, or both the inquiring registrar 
and the student will suffer. The word 
gymnasium in German, ginnasio in 
Italian, gimnazija in Lithuanian, and 
common enough to most European 
languages as the name of a distinct type 
of school has no equivalent in that sense 
in English. The same is true of many 
other educational terms in foreign lan- 
guages. Proper names of schools and 
names of certificates must in nearly all 
cases be left in the original language. 
They are special terms and if changed 
into English the identification is lost. 
The American who tries to understand 
the schools of other countries must widen 
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his knowledge and use of words rapidly 
if he wishes to succeed. He will find 
this out suddenly and forcefully if he 
will begin by reading English-of-England 
schoolmen’s language with his English-of- 
the-United States background and way of 
expressing it in speech and writing. 

Naturally you wish to know, if the 
papers come from most of the countries 
of the world, how we translate so many 
languages. The reply is simply that the 
division is being formed of people who 
understand education and languages, not 
an impossible combination by any means 
and one that should be more common than 
it is, since most doctors of philosophy in 
education are supposed to know at least 
two foreign languages. We handle at 
present about 24 tongues from the Latin, 
Germanic, and Ugro-Finnish 
groups but must depend on the courtesy 
of the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of State, and other branches of the 
Government for help in the oriental 
languages. Moreover, in our study and 
use of the languages we have that same 
strong motivation here that compels the 
study of comparative education. 


Slavonic, 


Strong Library Helps 


Thus far I have had 





in mind only those 
cases that come with 
all the papers needful 
for forming an opinion. 
Difficult as they some- 
times are, they are 
always easy in com- 
parison with the many 
requests that lack the 
ordinary data about 
time, place, name of 
school, studies, and 
kindred matters that 
should be on any kind 
of a school credential. 
Of course such situa- 
tions can always be 
handled by the exam- 
ination for admission, 
but that method is 
cumbersome and the mere fact that the 
registrars send in such papers means 
that they wish to avoid it if possible. 
Fortunately, through the years, the 
Office of Education has built up in its 
library a decidedly strong collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
education in foreign countries, particu- 
larly public education, and often the ma- 
terial for giving an opinion on a certificate 
granted even in the eighties or nineties is 
right at hand. The collection is not so 
adequate for technical, agricultural, and 
other special kinds of training, either pub- 
lic or private. For present-day creden- 
tials, in addition to the books that are 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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Celebration by Mail 


F ANYONE had ever predicted that 

the United States would or could hold 
a national celebration by mail, he would 
have been branded a blithering idiot. 
Yet that is exactly what is happeniag this 
year. 

The United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission is conduct- 
ing what is probably the first mail order 
celebration in the history of the world. 
Hitherto great national celebrations have 
consisted of 100,000 patient people 
crowding Pennsylvania Avenue to see our 
well-dressed Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps pass by while the other millions of 
Americans seized upon the opportunity 
to fish, visit Aunt Mary in the country, 
or attend motion pictures. But this year 
it will be different. The commission has 
resolved that on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth George Washington 
will be really first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The commission, instead of being the 
headquarters for parades and a speakers’ 
marathon, is the center for distributing 
literature and services. It is providing 
suggestions and aids which will enable 
every community, club, and school to 
develop its own George Washington 
programs. 

With February 22 still more than four 
months off it is astounding to find that 
the commission has already distributed 
4,228,147 pieces of literature. One day 
early in October three freight cars arrived 
in Washington bringing 1,000,000 copies 
of the Gilbert Stuart painting of George 
Washington, which will be sent to every 
schoolroom of the Nation. These two 
facts, coupled with the information on the 
variety of the commission’s publications 
and services available to schools which 
are listed in this and other issues of 
Scuoot Lirz, measure the remarkable 
proportions to which this, our first cele- 
bration by mail, has grown. 
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COVER PAGE OF THE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL SONG 


Copies of this song, written by the famous composer of “‘ Over there,”’ will be sent free by the commission to 
teachers of musie. Copies of the school pageant ‘ Childhood daysin Washington’s time” will be avail- 
able also from the commission about the time this issue reaches the readers. Watchin December SCHOOL 
Lire for a list of free materials schools can obtain in connection with the bicentennial celebration. 


David Starr Jordan’s Creed’ 


TAND FOR SOMETHING—something worthy to build a life around. As your 
aim,so your lifeis. Your purpose, like an amulet, will guard you from failure. While 
it remains intact, your life can not be broken. Poverty can not hold you down, disease 
can not weaken, adversity can not crush. Your life remains, and you alone can break 
it. It takes a strong impulse to live a life out tothe end. If you live to no true purpose, 
your life is a burden on the atmosphere, and death will come to you long before you 
even suspect it. All around you are those who have died already—perhaps never 
have lived at all. Mofe terrible than ghosts or disembodied spirits is the spectacle 
we see every day of spiritless bodies—the forms of those who move and breathe when 
we know them to be dead. 
And so, when as year by year your paths diverge over the earth, let us hope and 
pray that you may live your lives out to the end; that at every roll call in this world, 
when you answer to your names, it will be in the full certainty that you are still alive. 


! This penetratingly realistic but courageous ideal was what David Starr Jordan lived by. It was fitting 
that it should be read at the memorial service for Doctor Jordan held at the headquarters of the National 
Edueation Association in Washington, D. C., on September 21. Commissioner of Education William John 
Cooper said, when he read the two challenging paragraphs at the memorial service, that Doctor Jordan had 
spoken them in his last commencement address to the students of the University of Indiana before depart: 
ing from that institution to become president of Stanford University. 














What Should the Federal Government Do 


For American E.ducation? 


, \HE MEMBERS of the national 
advisory committee on education 
have been unanimous from the 

beginning of their deliberations in the 
acceptance of the principle that the 
major function of all Federal educational 
agencies should be research. Indeed it 
has been stoutly maintained by the great 
majority of the committee that Federal 
educational agencies should perform no 
functions other than research. 

Since there seems to be a high degree 
of unanimity in favor of research as the 
chief line of Federal participation in 
education, it behooves our fraternity to 
give serious consideration to the meaning 
of the term ‘‘research’’ when applied to 
Federal activities and to the methods of 
procedure by which the Federal research 
agency can operate most effectively. 

It is of minor importance for the defini- 
tion of Federal educational research 
whether the agency which carries on the 
research is a bureau, a department with 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, or 
a board. I do not say that the form 
taken by the Federal agency is of neg- 
ligible importance, but I say that, what- 
ever the agency, it will have to arrive at 
a clear understanding of its functions and 
in so doing will have to deal with the 
same problems whether it is a bureau, a 
department, or a board. 


What Research Includes 


Turning directly to our problem, I call 
attention first to the fact that the Federal 
educational agency will have to include 
in its definition of research many routine 
activities, such as the collection of sta- 
tistics, the development of a library, and 
the editing and publishing of reports and 
bulletins. In other words, the term 
“research’’ must be interpreted to in- 
clude many forms of service. 

There is ample ground for urging the 
enlargement of the present resources of 
the Office of Education in order that it 
may more effectively perform these routine 
services. The reports secured from the 
States at the present time are both in- 
complete and ambiguous, with the result 
that anyone who attempts to compile 
comparative tables very frequently finds 





Delivered before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1931. 





By Charles H. Judd 


Head, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


himself confused and helpless. It re- 
quires experts to collect facts. It will 
probably be necessary, as the present 
Commissioner of Education has urged, 
to secure resources which will make it 
possible for the Office of Education to 
send its own agents into the field to 
supervise the collection of statistics. 

It is not altogether clear whether 
special legislation by Congress will be 
necessary to reinforce the work of the 
Office of Education in this respect. At 
present that office is entirely dependent 
on the good will of educational institutions 
for reports. It has been suggested that 
education be brought, if possible, under 
the census-taking provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Another device which has been 
seriously considered is the attachment of a 
compulsory-reporting clause to some Fed- 
eral subvention of State school systems. 


The Difficulty of Collecting Statistics 


Commissioners of education before the 
present have brought together the State 
superintendents and have urged the 
adoption of common forms for the collec- 
tion of State reports. The difficulty of 
doing anything along this line has been 
clearly demonstrated by Mr. Reavis, 
who reports that 10 State departments 
of public instruction which he studied 
call in the aggregate for 2,005 different 
items of information and that there is 
no single item on which all 10 depart- 
ments are in exact agreement! 

It is not impossible that the members of 
this body might do something in an in- 
formal way to hasten the day when the 
Office of Education will have adequate 
facilities for the collection of statistics. 

What has been said about statistics can 
be repeated and amplified into a vigorous 
plea for the formation of a complete edu- 
cational library by the only agency com- 
petent to gather all the materials which 
should be deposited in such a library. 
Anyone who has tried to find fugitive 
irregularly published educational mate- 
rials, such as textbooks, superintendents’ 
reports, reports of surveys, and courses of 
study, knows that the task is well-nigh 
impossible of successful execution. The 
Office of Education is probably more com- 
petent than any other agency to secure 
this body of materials, which will be indis- 
pensable to future historians of education 
and is of importance to present-day stu- 


dents of educational organization and 
administration. One reason why histories 
of education have been limited in content 
is that nowhere in the world are the ree- 
ords of past educational practices avail- 
able. The longer the collection of material 
is postponed, the more difficult it becomes 
to secure what is greatly needed. 


Limits of Federal Functions 


May I say once more that what I am 
trying to do is to suggest some of the prob- 
lems of definition which arise when we 
discuss Federal participation in educa- 
tional research. There is no point in 
talking about comparative and historical 
studies if there are no materials at hand 
with which to operate. We must begin 
by giving a very liberal interpretation to 
our words if we are to have full advantage 
of the cooperation of the Federa! Govern- 
ment. 

An important problem which arises 
when we think of research by a Federal 
agency is that of arranging an advan- 
tageous division of labor with other re- 
search agencies. The Federal agency 
should not concern itself with research 
conducted on individuals. The Federal 
agency should operate at the opposite 
pole. Its sphere is the larger sphere where 
individual research workers can not hope 
to compass the facts. In short, national 
problems are the proper sphere of research 
for a national agency. To be specific, it 
will probably not be wise for the Federal 
agency to photograph the eyes of readers 
or to attempt to discover the most com- 
mon errors in arithmetic or to test the 
relative effectiveness of instruction to 
large and small classes. 


The Question of Surveys 


The Federal agency for educational 
research probably should not contemplate 
the erection of such a laboratory as has 
been erected by the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
Bureau of Standards deals with imper- 
sonal physical materials which can be ex- 
amined as readily in Washington as any- 
where in the world. Educational phe- 
nomena do not lend themselves to easy 
transportation to a central station. 

If the limitation here suggested is ac- 
cepted as valid, it is at once evident that 
(Continued on page 55.) 
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The Office of Education’s Services 
for Higher E:ducation 


By Walton C. John 


Associate Specialist,,Graduate and Professional Education, Office of Education 


N UNUSUAL coincidence brought together in the lobby 
of the Hotel Stevens in Chicago in a morning hour the 
four men who had occupied the position of specialist 

in higher education in the Office of Education. These men, 
who were in attendance at the meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held March 17 
to 21, 1931, included Dr. Kendrice Charles Babcock, Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, Dr. George F. Zook, and Dr. Arthur J. Klein. It 
was agreed that a group photograph was desirable and 
an appointment was made. At this moment Dr. Frederick 
J. Kelly joined the group which had been discussing the 
question of Doctor Klein’s successor. As Doctor Kelly had 
just accepted the appointment as Doctor Klein’s successor, 
even though the appointment had not yet been made public, 
he was invited to join in the group picture ‘which accompanies 
this article. 


was the new division’s chief task, yet Doctor Babcock’s most 
significant service was rendered in helping to define the various 
aspects of college and university standards and in bringing to 
higher educational authorities a clearer concept of their duties 
in maintaining these standards. He thus laid the foundation 
for more uniform standards of accrediting. He visited many 
colleges and universities inspecting their material equipment, 
personnel, and entrance and graduation requirements. Within 
a short time the division of higher education became an im- 
portant central agency for study of fundamental standard, from 
the standpoint of both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 


Attack Fake Colleges 


The division at this time also began an attack against the 
numerous fake universities and colleges which had for many 
years caused trouble 





Creation in 1910 of 
the position of spe- 
cialist in higher edu- 
cation initiated a pol- 
icy of expansion by 
the Bureau (now 
Office) of Education 
in behalf of wider 
professional service 
to education in the 
United States. 
Necessity of having 
complete freedom in 
selection of the in- 
cumbent of this office 
prompted President 
Taft to sign an ex- 
ecutive order taking 
this position from 
the classified civil 
service. Appoint- 
ments to the position 
are made directly by 
the Secretary of the 
Interior upon the 
Commissioner of 
Education’s . recom- 
mendation. 





Doctor Babcock First Chief 


After consulting with many leaders in higher education, Com- 
missioner Brown recommended Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock, 
president of the University of Arizona, to be the first specialist 
in higher education. Doctor Babcock, who entered upon his 
duties November 9, 1910, had received his college trainingat 
the University of Minnesota and Harvard University. 

On February 3, 1911, Commissioner Brown created the 
division of higher education and made Doctor Babcock its 
chief. Associated with him were Mr. Arthur C. Monahan, 
specialist in land-grant college statistics, Mr. Charles E. 
Waters; and Miss Nathalie Leveque, who were statistical 
assistants. 

Although collection, compilation, and distribution of in- 
formation regarding higher education in the United States 
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PRESENT AND FORMER CHIEFS OF THE DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


for educational au- 
thorities in many 
States as well as in 
foreign countries. 
Activities of these 
schools discredited 
degrees of American 
universities and col- 
leges abroad. They 
also caused serious 
loss of effort and 
money to many 
students. 

Doctor Babcock 
also made a tentative 
classification of 344 
universities and col- 
leges with the pur- 
pose of estimating 
‘the work and status 
of a large group of 
institutions whose 
graduates in consid- 
erable numbers have 
sought admission to 
graduate schools 


Back row, left to right: Dr. Kendrie Charles Babcock, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, and Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, ar . 
present chief. Front row: Dr. George F. Zook and_Dr. Samuel P. Capen. requiring either a 


bachelor’s degree or 
some part of an undergraduate course for admission to regular 
standing.” This tentative classification was undertaken ‘‘at 
the urgent suggestion of the deans of graduate schools at their 
meeting held in connection with the meeting of the Association 
of American Universities at Charlottesville, Va., November, 
1910.” The classification was printed by the bureau and 
distributed semiconfidentially for study and criticism in order 
to help in the preparation of a classified list of a large number 
of institutions to be published later. 

Release of the classification led to considerable protest on the 
part of certain institutions; consequently it was never given 
general circulation. It also became clear that the higher 
educational institutions of the country would not favor class- 
ifications by official sources. However, the effect of this class- 
ification was excellent since it stimulated effort on the part of a 
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large number of schools to raise their educational standards 
and to improve their teaching and financial resources. 

Having received a call to become dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Illinois, Doctor Babcock 
resigned May 2, 1913. 

The second to hold the position of specialist in higher educa- 
tion was Dr. Samuel P. Capen, professor of German at Clark 
University, who was appointed by Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
upon recommendation of Commissioner P. P. Claxton. Doctor 
Capen received his college training at Tufts College, Harvard 
University, the University of Leipzig, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Continuing his predecessor’s policies, he encouraged prepara- 
tion of studies on standards of college entrance and graduation 
requirements, and the physical resources and standards of 
higher educational institutions. A study of opportunities for 
foreign students in the United States proved very helpful to 
students from outside our borders and served also to give for- 
eign countries a more adequate conception of the scope and 
quality of our university and college educational offerings. 

Under Doctor Capen’s administration the division was first 
requested to make higher educational surveys. Among those 
made were the survey of the University of Oregon, the survey 
of higher education institutions of Iowa, the survey of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and the surveys of the educational institu- 
tions of Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Ala- 
bama. In these and other surveys, valuable criteria were 
developed which aided colleges and universities in determining 
educational costs, faculty teaching loads, student classroom 
loads, and other questions. 


Important War Duties 


During the World War Doctor Capen helped with the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Education and Special Training 
of the War Department. This committee was confronted with 
the complicated and difficult task of coordinating the military 
training activities centered at the colleges by the War Depart- 
ment with the existing educational programs. 

This led to the creation of the Emergency Council on Edu- 
cation which represented the interests of the colleges in the war- 
time program of cooperation. When Doctor Cowling, first 
president of the council resigned, Doctor Capen was invited to 
succeed him as the first permanent director of the reorganized 
council known thereafter as the American Council on Education. 
Doctor Capen accepted the invitation and resigned from the 
Office of Education November 30, 1919. Since 1922 he has 
occupied the position of chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The third specialist in higher education was Dr. George F. 
Zook, head of the department of history and economics of 
Pennsylvania State College, who was also designated by 
Commissioner Claxton. He received his college training at the 
University of Kansas and at Cornell University. 


Junior College Group Organizes 


Doctor Zook conducted or participated in the surveys of 
higher educational institutions in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah. 
Development of junior colleges soon warranted establishment of 
an organization to look after their interests. Consequently 
Doctor Zook in 1920 called the first meeting of the junior college 
group, at which time the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was organized. 

During Doctor Zook’s incumbency the division gave increased 
attention to problems of engineering education and to cooper- 
ation with other Government and outside agencies in the 
establishment of the Highway Education Board, which sought 
to bring about the necessary changes in engineering education 
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to meet the new problems of highway construction. The staff 
also prepared studies on education in land-grant colleges and 
took an active interest in the development of negro higher 
education. 

On August 31, 1925, Doctor Zook resigned to accept the 
position of president of the University of Akron, Ohio. 

The fourth specialist in higher education was Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein who was appointed to the position January 1, 1926, by 
Secretary Work on recommendation of Commissioner John J. 
Tigert. Doctor Klein’s college training was received at Wabash 
College, Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia University. 


National Suroeys Started 


Shortly after entering the Office of Education, Doctor Klein 
was called upon to direct the survey of Rutgers University. 
This was followed by a survey of 79 negro colleges and universi- 
ties including practically all negro institutions of importance in 
the United States. Soon thereafter upon request of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Office of 
Education was requested to make a thorough survey of the 
land-grant colleges, 69 in all, including the 17 for negroes. As 
director of this survey which secured the cooperation of nearly 
500 leaders and specialists in 20 major fields of activity, Doctor 
Klein rendered a great service to the land-grant institutions 
and to higher education. 

After the completion of the land-grant college survey, Doctor 
Klein had charge of the surveys of State-supported institutions 
of higher learning in Arkansas and Oregon. During his incum- 
bency the division was enlarged by addition of specialists in the 
fields of teacher education and graduate and professional edu- 
cation. 

In 1929, efforts of Doctor Klein and his predecessors against 
the activities of fake higher educational institutions, particularly 
those incorporated in the District of Columbia, were crowned 
with success. 

Doctor Klein resigned his position as chief of the division of 
colleges and professional schools of the Office of Education on 
July 15, 1930, to accept the position of professor of higher 
educational administration at Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
Doctor Kelly Takes Office 


His successor and fifth in line is Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the 
University of Chicago, who was appointed chief of the division 
of colleges and professional schools by Secretary Wilbur upon 
recommendation of Commissioner Cooper. He received his 
college education at the University of Nebraska and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

After teaching for some time in the public schools he became 
actively engaged in educational administration in State normal 
schools in South Dakota and Kansas. He also was research 
professor and dean of university administration at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, dean of administration at the University of 
Minnesota, president of the University of Idaho, and lecturer 
in higher education, University of Chicago. 

Owing to his participation in higher educational research in 
two large State universities and because of his varied experiences 
as a college and university administrator, Doctor Kelly is in a 
position to organize and direct the research activities and sur- 
veys of the Office of Education as they relate to higher education 
with the fullest cooperation of higher educational authorities 
throughout the country. 

The staff of the division, in addition to the chief, includes 
Mr. Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education, Dr. Walton 
C. Jobn, associate specialist in graduate and professional 
education, Mr. John H. McNeely, and Miss Ella B. Ratcliffe, 
general research assistants. 
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American School 


of the Aur Starts 


November 9 


By William C. Bagley, Jr. 


HE IMMENSE growth in interest 

in education by radio during the past 
two years is shown by the great increase 
in the number of listeners to the American 
School of the Air. 

This year the American School of the 
Air is again conducted by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in response to 
the thousands of letters received from 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
of schools, as well as the general public. 
This year the programs, which began on 
November 9, will consist of history and 
literature dramatizations, art-apprecia- 
tion lectures, vocational-guidance talks, 
current-event discussions, courses in geog- 
raphy and elementary science, and music- 
appreciation courses for the primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades. 

Among the advantages of using the 
radio in the classroom, one of the most 
valuable is the stimulation it gives to 
creative activity on the part of the indi- 
vidual pupil. During this year this angle 
will be stressed and some definite activity 
has been suggested to accompany each 
program. Those pupils who listen to the 
literature broadcasts will be urged to 
write compositions. Those who listen to 
the history broadcasts will be asked to 
make studies in this field. During the 
music-appreciation courses the pupils will 
join in the program by singing some of the 
songs, while for the primary grades there 
are pictures illustrating the broadcast to 
be cut and colored. The pupils who fol- 
low the art programs will be asked to send 
in to the Columbia Broadcasting System 
a self-portrait or landscape, and a clay 
model of some well-known statue. The 
work submitted will be judged and prizes 
will be offered to those pupils who have 
excelled in each particular field. 


Broadcasts, Cultural and Informative 


In addition to these distinctly educa- 
tional programs there are many broadcasts 
which, due to their cultural and informa- 
tive nature, furnish organized material of 
an educational nature. Among them are 
the broadcasts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, those of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, and those of the 
Philadelphia Symphony, conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. There will also be many 
discussions of international and political 
situations, many broadcasts originating in 
Europe, as well as talks by men who 
are Outstanding in this country as leaders 
in art, science, literature, and other fields. 

Of special interest to boys and school 
athletic instructors is a series of lectures to 


be presented each Saturday morning by 
the leading coaches of football, baseball, 
swimming, and all of the other sports 
engaged in by schoolboys. Also, out- 
standing stars of the various sports will 
appear from time to time during this 
series of Wingate Memorial Lectures 
which will be presented under the auspices 
of the Public-School Athletic League. 

More than 70 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System will broadcast these 
programs in all parts of the country, this 
being an increase of more than 25 per cent 
over the number that carried them last 
year. 

The programs of the American School of 


the Air are to be presented each school day 
at 2.30 p. m. eastern standard time (1.30 
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Wednesday. Literature dramatizations 
for fifth and _ sixth 
grades, alternating with 
literature and art-appre- 
ciation talks for junior 
and senior high schools. 

Thursday. Primary music and dram- 
atized fairy stories every 
other week. 

Intermediate music and 
elementary science 
every other week. 

Friday. Vocational guidance and 
civics. 

Extra Curricular 

Beginning Saturday, November 7, at 
11 a. m. eastern standard time, the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Ernest Schelling, will present a 
series of children’s concerts. 

Beginning Sunday October 11, at 3 p. m. 
eastern standard time, the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini and guest conductors, 
will present a series of weekly concerts. 

In addition to these programs, the 
Curtis Institute and the Philadelphia 
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RADIO CARRIES Its IMPLUSE TO THE HANDS AS WELL AS TO THE EARS 


I'he American School of the Air programs are definitely planned to initiate learning activities on the part of 
pupils. Prizes will be offered pupils studying various subjects for classroom work in which teachers have 


used the radio programs to generate interest. 


p. m. central standard time, 12.30 p. m. 
mountain standard time, and 11.30 a. m. 
Pacific time). The series opened on Mon- 
day, November 9. The weekly schedule 
is as follows: ¢ 
Monday. History dramas for upper 
grades and high 
schools. 

(a) American history 
presented during 
the first 10 weeks. 

(b) European  back- 
ground presented 
during the last 
10 weeks. 

Geography and music for 
upper grades and high 
schools. 


Tuesday. 


Orchestra, under the direction of Stokow- 
ski, will broadcast regularly. 

Beginning Saturday, October 31, at 12.45 
to 1 p.m. eastern standard time, a series of 
lectures on athletics by prominent coaches 
will be broadcast under the auspices of 
the Wingate Memorial Foundation. 
From time to time throughout the 
season, famous athletes will appear on 
these programs and address school 
children in their homes. The lectures 
are designed primarily for the instructors 
of athletics in the schools throughout 
the country. 
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Survey Seeks Composite Picture of 
950 College Faculties 


By Edward S. Evenden 


Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


URING THE YEAR just past the 

National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers has been making an analysis 
of the teaching population in the public 
schools of the United States. An effort 
was made to secure certain essential data 
from every teacher and administrative 
and supervisory officer in the public 
schools, who number nearly a million 
persons. Not every teacher received a 
blank due to the method of distribution 
made necessary by the elements of num- 
ber, time, and expense, but of those who 
did receive them a very large per cent 
furnished the information promptly. The 
returns from that study are now being 
tabulated and in a few months will give 
the most accurate composite picture, on a 
nation-wide scale, which we have ever 
had of America’s teachers. 

In securing the total picture of present 
conditions affecting the education of 
teachers it is necessary to know not only 
the facts about those who are now teaching 
in our public schools, but also to know 
about those who are preparing to enter 
teaching and the education which they are 
securing as preparation for that work. 
To this end, studies are being planned 
which will discover present conditions and 
practices with respect to (1) the students 
now preparing to enter teaching; (2) the 
curricula by means of which they are pre- 
paring for teaching; and (3) the college 
teachers who are teaching the courses 
taken by students preparing to become 
teachers. 


Cooperation of Institutions Asked 


In order to secure accurate data which 
will at the same time be comparable on 
the preparation and present work of the 
staff members and the institutions of 
higher education in this country, some of 
whose graduates enter teaching, it was 
deemed necessary to go directly to the 
staff members for the information. A 
letter was sent to the presidents of all 
higher educational institutions asking 
whether they and their staff members 
would be willing to cooperate in supplying 
these data. 

In the very near future a data blank (a 
more accurately descriptive and less 
odious term than questionnaire) will be 
sent to the staff members of approximately 
950 institutions which have expressed 
their willingness to cooperate in this study. 
To supply information asked for on this 
blank will require, on the average, from 
15 to 30 minutes of a staff member’s time. 


The answers to the questions will be trans- 
ferred to Hollerith cards and used in 
group tabulations in such a way that 
neither individual teachers nor individual 
institutions will be identified. 

It will be possible, however, by means of 
the returns, to make constructive com- 
parisons between the educational prepara- 
tion and experience as well as the service 
loads of staff members in different types 
of institutions, of different sizes, in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Asa result of 
the information to be furnished by these 
teachers it will be possible also to know 
from a very representative group of 
institutions of each type the administra- 
tive officers employed, the number of 
teachers of vagjous subjects, the distri- 
bution of rank, the highest level of train- 
ing, the sources from which degrees were 
obtained, the amount and kind of educa- 
tional experience, the sizes of classes, the 
amount of teaching and research and other 
institutional responsibilities carried by 
different groups, salary trends, institu- 
tional provisions for professional growth 
and for retirement in addition to other 
facts of interest to college and _ uni- 
versity teachers, administrators, and 
standardizing agencies. 


Gratified at Response 


Very little information will be asked for 
which is of a personal nature and which is 
not already a matter of institutional 
record. For that reason it is assumed that 
all teachers who receive this request for 
information will be willing to contribute 
the necessary small amount of time in 
supplying the facts required on the forms 
to be distributed. This will make the 
information exactly comparable for all 
institutions in the country and make it 
possible to have the facts transferred easily 
and economically to tabulating cards. 

The studies of the past year in connec- 
tion with the survey have been greatly 
facilitated by the prompt and whole- 
hearted cooperation which has been given 
by the teachers of the public-school 
systems, State superintendents, the presi- 
dents of normal schools, teachers colleges, 
colleges, and universities, and in fact, all 
school people whenever requests have 
come to them for assistance in connection 
with this study. Such cooperation is a 
matter of professional gratification to all 
connected with this work. In behalf of the 
teachers of the country in whose interests 
the survey was planned and also in behalf 
of the survey staff, it is desired to bespeak 
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the interest and cooperation of the faculties 
of the higher educational institutions in se- 
curing the data necessary for this analysis. 


0] 
Federal Government and American 


Education 

(Continued from page 49.) 
agencies of educational research other 
than a Federal center of research are es- 
sential to the progress of our science. 
After all, studies of individuals are in a 
sense fundamental to the broader studies 
which deal with the Nation. There must 
be educational laboratories and experi- 
mental classes. The function of a Fed- 
eral research agency is to cooperate, with 
all the energy it can command, with local 
research centers which are engaged in the 
more intensive, fundamental inquiries. 

A second general limitation on educa- 
tional research through a Federal agency 
results from the American tradition of 
local autonomy of school districts. The 
Office of Education has always recognized 
the principle that it will not enter a State 
or a school system for such @ purpose as 
the conduct of a survey until invited by 
the State or local authorities. Even when 
so invited, the Federal Office has been 
careful not to interfere with local auton- 
omy. It has given advice and has sought 
local cooperation in giving tests, but it 
has never assumed authority to investi- 
gate beyond the limits set by the invita- 
tion issued to it. For example, the Office 
of Education has never initiated examina- 
tion of a State adoption of textbooks and 
has never assumed that it has the right to 
a school system for the purpose of audit- 
ing the accounts of the school board. 

The present Federal Office of Education 
is, however, embarrassed by opportunities 
to carry on surveys. In the early days of 
the school survey it was comparatively 
easy to employ competent surveyors 
from universities because the opportunity 
to try out survey techniques was highly 
attractive to students of the science of 
education. The day of absorbing interest 
in surveys is past. In the effort to secure 
competent investigators, States, cities, 
and institutions turn to the Office of 
Education. If that office responded 
favorably to all the proposals which come, 
it would devote much of its energy to 
survey services. 

The responsibility for surveys should 
probably be assumed much more largely 
in the future by the State departments. 
To be sure, responsibility for surveys im- 
plies a material strengthening of the 
intellectual powers of most State depart- 
ments, but, if we are to have a proper 
division of labor, the Federal educational 
agency must be left free to make national 
surveys, such as the national survey of 
land-grant colleges, the national survey 
of secondary education, and the national 
survey of teacher training. 
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Evaluating School Credits 
(Continued from page 49) 


bought not long after they are off the 
press, there come regularly to the office 
something more than a hundred of the 
better periodicals on education in other 
countries. Moreover, the Departments 
of State and Commerce are always will- 
ing to and do use their foreign branches 
to gather data for the Office of Education. 

Credential evaluation forces us to make 
specific inquiries into the little details 
often of very small schools abroad and in 
that way helps wonderfully in testing the 
validity of writings about education in 
other countries. 

At times odd lacunas that extend over a 
series of vears in some body of information 
come to light. For example, just recently 
the division was asked about the status of 
@ young woman who passed the examina- 
tion for teaching mathematics in second- 
ary schools in Holland. A search of the 
material written in English on education 
in Holland showed that the writers had, 
with a few sentences couched in general 
terms and of no value to us, passed over 
the important topic of the training of 
secondary school teachers in that coun- 
try. A writer in 1896 did it; the others 
apparently followed her lead. A French 
author in 1910 had quoted the somewhat 
detailed and involved law on the subject— 
but his work was too old to be relied on. 
There was no way out but to ask the 
Netherland Government for a complete 
statement. That was probably the best 
way in any event. 


Service Only for Institutions 


In all its evaluation of foreign student 
credentials the Office of Education fol- 
lows a few definite policies. It will not 
evaluate for the student, but only at the 
request of the institution he wishes to 
enter or to which he has presented his 
papers; its opinion is sent to the insti- 
tution, not the student. Using only 
documentary evidence leaves so many 
openings for error and misunderstanding 
that an opinion on any case is on request 
freely reviewed at any time. The pur- 
pose of the office is not so much to con- 
tinue making evaluations as it is to help 
the registrars, committees of admission, 
and credential bureaus in State depart- 
ments form their own opinions. To aid 
in that, charts showing the organization 
of the schools in various countries, cir- 
culars giving programs of secondary 
schools abroad, and lists of schools of 
secondary and university rank in other 
countries are being arranged as rapidly 
as the duties of the division permit. The 
committee on research of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars is thoroughly 
interested in foreign-student matters and 


many of the registrars are alive to the 
opportunity they have to study school 
systems abroad in a live, interesting way. 
It will not be surprising if, in the next 
few years, some of our best and most 
accurate authorities on comparative edu- 
cation come out of that group. 

Finally, it must be understood that 
evaluating foreign credentials is by no 
means all or even the greater part of the 
work of the Division of Foreign School 
Systems. Its field is that much larger 
and illy-defined range written and spoken 
of as comparative education, and of that 
I expect to write later. 

Oh, yes. That credential written in 
the Irish language that I gave you per- 
mission to read, did you enjoy reading it? 


Official Washington Portraits 
(Continued from page 47) 


measures 6 feet 2 inches in height. A 
number of bronze reproductions have 
been made of it. The States of New 
York, Delaware, Marylafid, and Penn- 
sylvania are expected to dedicate replicas 
of it during the coming year. 


Houdon’s Fame Widespread 


Jean Antoine Houdon, one of the 
greatest sculptors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Versailles, France, on 
March 20, 1741. He was the son of a 
domestic servant in the household of a 
courtier, M. De la Motte. His impulse 
toward an artistic career came from the 
splendid allegorical and other statues in 
the park at Versailles. He studied sculp- 
ture in the Royal School at Paris, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1761. After 10 
years’ residence in Rome he returned to 
Paris. He was admitted to the academy 
on April 23, 1769. Houdon’s fame 
chiefly rests on his series of 200 portrait 
busts of eminent persons, among whom 
are Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Benja- 
min Franklin, Washington, Duffon, 
d’Alembert, Lafayette, Louis XVI, Comte 
de Provence, Mirabeau, Napoleon, etc. 
During the French Revolution, when 
religion was flouted by the sansculottes, 
and it was a mark of aristocracy to be 
known as an adherent of the church, 
Houdon was charged by the Tribunal 
of Justice with making a statue of St. 
Scholastica, but he convinced his judges 
that his saint was in reality a symbolical 
statue of philosophy, and he thus saved 
his head from the guillotine. Houdon 
died on July 16, 1828, at Paris. 

The unfinished portrait of Washington 
(unfinished as to details of the bust) by 
Gilbert Stuart, the original of which now 
hangs in the Museum of Fine Arts, in 
Boston, next claims our attention. It is, 
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perhaps, the most popular likeness of the 
first President ever painted, and was 
executed by Stuart in 1796, just three 
years before the general’s death. This 
famous picture Stuart delayed to finish, 
it is said, in order that he might not have 
to part with it. After his death it was 
sold by his widow to the Athenzum in 
Boston. The artist made three portraits 
from life of Washington, the first of which 
was destroyed. ‘‘The numerous others,” 
says Caffin, in his Story of American 
Painting, 1907, ‘‘are either replicas of 
these or imaginary portraits, such as 
Washington on Dorchester Heights.”’ 


Stuart, a Tory, Fled to London 


Gilbert Stuart was born in 1775, at 
Narragansett, R. I., where his father who 
had fled from Scotland to America after 
the rebellion of 1745, owned a snuff- 
grinding mill. In the course of time 
Cosmo Alexander, a Scotch painter, paid 
a visit to Newport, where he met Gilbert 
Stuart, then a youth of 18, with a decided 
talent for art. Alexander gave the young 
man some lessons and urged him to 
accompany him back to Scotland, where 
he placed him in a Glasgow school. Not 
long after this event Alexander died; 
whereupon Stuart, friendless and without 
funds, returned home in a collier. He was 
painting portraits at Boston when the 
Revolution broke out. Being like the rest 
of his family, a Tory, he sailed to London 
after the siege of Boston by the American 
Army. While in London he became a 
pupil of Benjamin West, and attained 
considerable distinction as a_ portrait 
painter. But he never forgot the land 
of his birth, and his admiration of Wash- 
ington grew with the years. Says Caffin: 


Stuart’s admiration for Washington had 
grown into a passion. He was upon the 
flood tide of success, ‘‘tasked himself with 
six sitters a day,’ and had painted por- 
traits of George III and of the Prince of 
Wales; his position in the fashionable 
world of London—and he himself was a 
bon vivant—was assured; yet he gave up 
all to return to America, impelled by his 
admiration of Washington and his desire 
to paint this man among men. He 
reached New York in 1792, and two years 
later we find him in Philadelphia, during 
the session of Congress, to present to 
Washington a letter of introduction from 
Jobn Jay. In Washington’s pres- 
ence Stuart, who had seen all manner of 
men, from high to low, without blinking, 
confesses that he lost his self-possession. 
The first attempt at a portrait was a 
failure; the artist rubbed it out. ...A 
second picture was begun. He painted 
the portrait, which was presented to Lord 
Lansdown and is now in England. It is 
known as the Lansdown portrait, a full- 
length with left hand on the sword hilt 
and the other extended. Still later, at 
Mrs. Washington’s request, the President 
gave another sitting, and in 1798, the 
Athenzum portrait was produced. 
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The New Colonial National Monument 


By Margaret F. Ryan 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


N TO YORKTOWN Sesquicen- 
O tennial, October 16, 17, 18, and 19 
drew thousands not only from all over the 
United States but representatives from 


England, France, Germany, and Poland 
as well. But why all this focusing of 


attention on Yorktown? 

Congress, realizing that as time went 
on interest in our colonial history would 
increase and that at the same time the 
historic areas might gradually lose their 
identity unless protected in some way 
against the march of modernism, re- 


cently took steps toward giving national 
protection to three famous colonial areas 
in Virginia—Jamestown Island, where 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America was made in 1607; Williams- 
burg, 6 miles away, established in 1633 as 
a palisade outpost against Indian invasion 
and later the capital and center of colonial 
culture; and Yorktown, 14 miles beyond 
Williamsburg, where, with Cornwallis’ 
surrender to George Washington, English 
rule ended. 

On July 3, 1930, Congress passed an 
act for the creation of a Colonial Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Virginia. 
President Hoover by proclamation es- 
tablished the boundaries of the Colonial 
National Monument, setting apart the 
area ‘‘for the preservation of the historical 
structures and remains thereon and for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration is over for this year, but teachers 
and others will be interested to know 
that in connection with the celebration 
next year of the George Washington 


Bicentennial, the pageant of the victory 
at Yorktown will be repeated on October 
19, 1932. 

Now that this area has attained new 
significance by its having been made 
into a Federal reservation, known as the 
Colonial National Monument, under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service, 
where will teachers find information to 
use in their classrooms to supplement the 
little they find in their history books? 

‘Yorktown, 1781,” by Col. H. L. Lan- 
ders, F. A., historical section, Army War 
College, a book of 219 pages on the Vir- 
ginia campaign and the blockade and siege 
of Yorktown, 1781, including a brief nar- 
rative of the French participation in the 
Revolution prior to the Southern Cam- 
paign, containing seven maps and numer- 
ous illustrations among which are full- 
page pictures of Washington, Lafayette, 
D’Estaing, Rochambeau, Cornwallis, and 
De Grasse, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
$1.75 (cloth cover). This book, known 
as Senate Document No. 273, is, no 
doubt, the most authoritative piece of 
work on the subject. 

“‘The Story of the Campaign and Siege 
of Yorktown,” by H. J. Eckenrode, his- 
torian of the Virginia Conservation and 
Development Commission, and published 
as Senate Document No. 318, a pamphlet 
of 54 pages, including two folding maps 
and written in a most popular style, giving 
step by step the story of the campaign 
and siege, may be had for 25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Then we find something unusual in the 
‘Journal of the Siege of Yorktown,” a 
48-page pamphlet—a translation by the 
French department of the College of 
William and Mary of the original French 
manuscript ‘Journal of the Siege of York 
Operated by the Army General Staff of 
the French Army,” as recorded in the 
hand of Baron Gaspard de Gallatin, officer 
of the Swiss Guard of Louis XVI. Here 
we find the progerss of the siege day by 
day from October 6 to October 18, 1781; 
the terms of surrender; troops and prop- 
erty captured; personnel of the allied 
forces, Washington’s congratulations to 
the Army, and a historical summary of 
events. This publication may also be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents at 15 cents a copy. Ask for 
Senate Document No. 322. 


Another publication which should not 
be overlooked is the “Correspondence of 
General Washington and Comte de Grasse, 
August 17—-November 4, 1781,” which 
contains 29 letters from Washington to 
De Grasse; 25 from De Grasse to Wash- 
ington; and numerous other letters to such 
officers as Cornwallis, Lafayette, and Lee. 
This publication, Senate Document No. 
211, is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents at 60 cents per copy. 


A topographic map, 25 by 28% inches, 
showing the roads, buildings, trails, 
wharves, churches, schools, streams, lakes, 
marshes, boundary of the national monu- 
ment, and the fortifications and troop 
positions, has been prepared and is 
available from the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents per 
copy. On the back of this map will be 
found the history and present develop- 
ment of the Colonia] National Monument 
with pictures of a number of the historic 
buildings, a United States highway map 
showing the approach to the monument, 
and an old map of the Yorktewn battlefield. 


An information folder containing the 
smaller outline map shown above may be 
had free of charge by writing to the Super- 
intendent of the Colonial National Monu- 
ment, Yorktown, Va. On the back of this 
map is further information regarding the 
area. 


And the latest news from Horace M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service: Teachers of American history 
are especially invited to take groups of 
students to Yorktown. Preliminary 
arrangements for conducting such groups 
through the Colonial National Monu- 
ment should be made by writing to the 
superintendent of the monument at 
Yorktown, Va. 


As time goes on additional information 
will no doubt be available, and it is the 
intention of Scuoot Lire to keep its 
readers informed. 
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School Sickness 


(Continued from page 45.) 


with are trifling in comparison with mental 
states which produce loss of sleep, loss of 
appetite, loss of weight, and loss of 
energy. Even tuberculosis will not work 
such havoc with the child save in the 
final stages. Nor do any conditions, 
except near-blindness or near-deafness, 
interfere so with the inborn possibilities 
of their possessor. We talk much of 
making health our first objective; that we 
place it first in practice is simply not true. 


Frequent in “Best Regulated Families” 


We are quite likely to blame the 
parental management or ‘out-of-school 
activities’ (as if the child should have 
none) for the occurrence of school sick- 
ness, and, in a certain proportion of 
cases, these may be contributing causes. 
But, unfortunately, the larger number 
of cases occur in the ‘“‘best regulated”’ 
families. Besides, home conditions and 
out-of-school activities do not affect 
the inherent mentality of the child. 

It will be noted that Doctor Treynor 
mentions that school sickness is aggra- 
vated by athletic tests and contests. 
Just why these activities, which have 
usually been considered as conducing 
to health and happiness, should be 
made to produce the opposite results 
is a modern mystery. Is physical activ- 
ity, once pursued with zest by every 
child, according to his store of superfluous 
energy, now prescribed in equal quantity 
and kind for all and with grades and marks 
which all can not attain? The White 
House conference proclaimed that ‘‘play 
is the life of the child.”’ Is it to be made 
to contribute to the death of him? 

In a later educational stage—in col- 
lege—we have cases analogous to school 
sickness—of ‘‘neurasthenia” or ‘‘nervous 
breakdown,’ but the fault Jies largely 
with the student, for he is not usually 
forced to go to or remain at college. 
Overstudy is often blamed for these 
disasters but, aside from accompanying 
eyestrain, there probably is no wear 
and tear from brain work. As Dr. 
R. D. Gillespie, in the British Medica. 
Journal, sums up the matter, “brain 
strain” from ‘‘overwork” can be safely 
discounted in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand of these cases. 
“The apparent mental incapacity is 
nearly always the result, not of intellec- 
tual effort but of anxiety or a kindred 
emotional] disturbance, resulting from 
preoccupation with some personal prob- 
lem aside from study. For practical 
purposes the mind is almost tireless. 
On the other hand, violent physical 
exercise disables a person from concen- 
trated mental work for some time after. 
Even where there is considerable 


deprivation of sleep, intellectual accom- 
plishment may be persistently maintained 
at a high level if the worker does not 
worry about his insomnia.” 

In the public-school child there is also 
no wear and tear from such brain work 
as he can do, or even from home study if 
he knows how to study the subject in 
hand, but there is fearful emotional tur- 
moil from trying to do what he can not do, 
and in trying to be just like other children, 
which even the White House Conference 
declares to be an impossibility. 

The emotional life is older and more 
fundamental than the intellectual life and 
if the former is not taken into account in 
education we get nowhere in bringing out 
the child’s inherited possibilities. It is 
either powerful for physical and mental 
health and progress or it is equally power- 
ful for physical and mental depression and 
disaster. 





Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 

A short article in Current History, for 
September, discusses the country school 
as it exists to-day. The author, Richard 
B. Ransom, points out the insufficient tax 
support of many such schools and the 
resulting inequality of educational op- 
portunity. He states that ‘‘ with less than 
half the population, the country districts 
contain more than three-fourths of our 
illiterates. The terms of country schools 
average less than three-fourths as many 
days a year as the city school. One-fourth 
as Many country boys and girls who start 
school at 6 or 7 years of age enter high 
school, and in proportion to their num- 
bers only one-fifth as many country 
children go to college as do city children.” 
* #* & That modern architecture 
is better adapted to modern education 
than the conventional and formal style 
so long in use is the subject of an article 
entitled ‘‘Modern buildings for new 
schools,’ by William Burnlee Curry in 
Survey Graphic for September. Some 
startling innovations are discussed and 
illustrated. #% & S& A brief and 
interesting article on ‘‘Education in 
Norway and the United States, a com- 
parison,’ appears in the American-Scan- 
dinavian Review for October. The au- 
thor, Borre Quamme, of Rollins College, 
points out some of the strong and weak 
points of higher education in the two 
countries. #& & & The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, for September, has for its 
general topic “Prisons of to-morrow.” 
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One article by Austin H. MacCormick, 
associate director, bureau of prisons, is 
entitled ‘Education in the prisons of to- 
morrow.” He predicts that education 
will one day have the same unquestion- 
able place in prisons that it has in the 
world outside. Lack of education rather 
than lack of intelligence seems to be char- 
acteristic of the prisoners of to-day. 
* %* # An interesting article in 
the Survey Graphic for September, de- 
scribes the schools that have been pro- 
vided in the San Joaquin Valley for 
children of the migratory cotton pickers, 
most of whom are Mexicans. Under the 
title ‘‘The school follows the child,” 
Dean Hubert Phillips, of State Teachers 
College at Fresno, tells how the division 
of immigrant education of the State de- 
partment of education of California 
planned and developed schools which 
have had a marked success in the five 
years they have existed. In spite of 
lack of equipment, in tents or temporary 
buildings, the children have learned a 
little English and the rudiments of 
mathematics, and most important of all 
they have been trained in health habits. 
*& & SH The superintendent of edu- 
cation of the Falkland Islands must be 
able to “‘see life steadily and see it whole”’ 
and must have a saving sense of humor to 
be able to carry on in an environment 
such as is described in Oversea Education 
for April. Such a man, evidently, is 
A. R. Hoare, who paints a brilliant and 
clear-cut picture of the place and the 
people in an article entitled ‘“‘ Education 
in the Falkland Islands.” #*» & & 
Oversea Education, mentioned above, is 
a noteworthy magazine which has just 
completed its second volume. The sub- 
title ‘‘A journal of educational experi- 
ment and research in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas,” explains the scope of the 
journal which is issued four times a year. 
The articles are well written and cover the 
educational activities of the British Em- 
pire. #& & & Floyd Dell, the nov- 
elist, has an article entitled ‘‘Why they 
pet” in Parents Magazine for October. 
It attempts to explain the psychology of 
the youth of to-day for the benefit of 
the parents who are a bit apprehensive 
of present-day customs, which differ 
so widely from their own experience. 
* & SS “Education for the individ- 
ual,’”’ a paper presented at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Hot 
Springs, in May, by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Bess Goody- 
koontz, appears in full in Child Welfare 
for October. #» w& & A large part 
of New York State Education, for Oc- 
tober, is devoted to the subject ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for leisure.’ It discusses music, 
dramatics, homemaking, art and social 
science, etc., and their values as projects 
in training for leisure. 
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New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 








Draw ing 


by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 

The teaching of art related to the home. 
1931. 89pp.,illus. (Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 156. 
Home Economies Series No. 13.) 25¢. 
Suggestions for content and method in related art 


instruction in the vocational program in home econom- 
ics. Adapts art instruction specifically to homemaking. 


(Home economics; Art education; Vocational educa- 

tion.) 

Free Price Lists: Army and Militia; 
Aviation and pensions, No. 19; In- 


sects—Bees, honey, and insects injuri- 
ous to man, animals, plants, and crops, 
No. 41; Plants—Culture of fruits, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, and seeds, 
No. 44; Immigration—Naturalization, 
citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, 
and Aliens, No. 67. 


Coal-mine ventilation. 1931. 92 pp., 
illus. (Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 11.) 15¢. 

Technical information for use in vocational training 
classes, particularly in States offering evening trade- 
extension courses for coal miners. Contains a simple 
discussion of the theory, technical principles, and 
methods used in coal-mine ventilation. (Vocational 
education; Safety education.) 


Boundary waters and questions arising 
along the boundary between the United 
States of America and Canada. 1931. 
9 pp. (Department of State, Treaty 
Series No. 548.) 5¢. 

Full text of treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed at Washington, January 11, 1909. 
(History; Civics; Geography.) 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1930. 1931. 38pp., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations.) 10¢. 
Contains reports of the various substations as well all 

of the agronomy, animal husbandry, chemical, home 

economics, horticultural, poultry husbandry, and soil 
physics divisions. (Agriculture; Chemistry; Home 

Economics; Horticulture; Geography.) 

The chemical industry and trade of 
Poland. 1931. 20 pp. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 762.) 10¢. 
Production of fertilizers, industrial chemicals, coal-tar 

products, and allied chemical products discussed. 

(Chemistry; Economics; Geology.) 

Mineral Resources, 1929. Pt. 1. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, pp. 431-483, 10¢; 
Gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine in 


Remittances 
Currency 


Idaho and Washington, pp. 363-430, 
10¢; Manganese and manganiferous 
ores, pp. 275-332, 10¢; Sand and gravel, 
pp. 359-371, 5¢; Bauxite and aluminum, 
pp. 485-506, 5¢; Mica, pp. 373-388, 5¢; 
Zinc, pp. 675-727, 10¢. Pt. 2. Petro- 
leum, pp. 421-521, 15¢. (Mineralogy; 
Geology; Economics; geography.) 

The potato in Alaska. 1931. 19 pp., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin 
No. 9.) 5¢. 

The extent the potato is grown in southwestern, 


southeastern, and interior Alaska. (Agriculture; 
Geography.) 


Trade preparatory training for small 
cities and rural communities. 1931. 
81 pp., illus. (Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Trade and Indus- 
trial Series No. 45, Bulletin No. 
157.) 20¢. 

A discussion of practical lines of development which 


have been found effective in meeting the training needs 
of small cities and semirural communities prepared to 
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assist State and local educational authorities—particu- 

larly those who may have recognized the problem 

as it presented itself in their own home town and have 
been unable to solve it in terms of a specific layout of 
courses. (Vocational training; Rural education.) 

Tales of the Cochiti Indians. 1931. 256 
pp. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 98.) 
40¢. 

Fifteen hero, 35 novelistic, 27 animal and 20 origin 
tales; 10 European stories—the Miarchen and noodle 
tales and 13 true stories, mostly novelistic tales that 
are fictionized versions of the native life of the Cochiti 
Indians. (History; English; Indian mythology.) 
Farm terracing. 1931. 22 pp., ilius, 

(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 

Bulletin No. 1669.) 5¢. 

Discussion of the relative merits of the Mangum and 

the level terraces in the control of soil erosion. These 

two terraces have been found to be best adapted to 
conditions in the United States. (Agriculture; 

Irrigation.) 

How to attract birds in the East Central 
States. 1931. 14 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 912.) 5¢. 


Describes the best methods of attracting birds by pro- 
viding a food supply and other accessories about the 
homestead. (Agriculture; Biology.) 

Marketing poultry. 1931. 33 p., illus, 
(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1377.) 5¢. 

Where poultry is produced, problem of transportation, 
seasonal production, methods of marketing, grading 
and packing, shipping dressed poultry, canned poultry, 
points for the producer to remember, etc. (Poultry 
husbandry; Commerce and trade.) 

Rompers. 1931. 8 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 79.) 5¢. 
Full directions for making rompers for a baby of & 

or 6 months old—the envelope, adjustable, tailored, dress 

and self-help rompers. (Home economics; Sewing.) 


Wat Girt Wovutpn’t Like 10 MAKE A Romper Lise Tus ONE ror Her Basy BRoTaer on Suter? 


Sewing teachers wil] find full directions for maki 
No. 79, “ Rompers,” an 8-page illustrated pamphlet. 


five kinds of rom in 


Department of 
Price 5 cents, from the Superintendent 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 
and in foreign countries. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 
1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge) —Continued. 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in ae 4° erin — 
charge): (e) Statistical— ’ 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Consultants— David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 3. EDITORIAL: 


Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. William D. Boutwell, chief. 


Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate and profes- 4. LIBRARY: 


sional education. Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
(b) American School Systems— Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. ; Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
ten-primary education. ura : Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school , ¥ 
curriculum. ite 5. SERVICE: 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. ; : Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
education. Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
(c) Foreign School Systems— Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
James F. Abel, chief. Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
tion. Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. . . . . . 
, ee ; , 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Frances M, Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
(d) Special Problems— Education. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
children. ucation of Teachers. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator, 











FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 
received. 


FREE A NEW CATALOG 
“United States Publications on EDUCATION” —1931 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 





one address at 35 cents a year each. ee oa ee 
as 5, eneaal Washington, D. C. 
eae ee Oe Please send me “United States Publications on EDUCATION’ — 
1931, containing a new list of more than 1,000 available Government 
+ hE ge bulletins, pamphlets, charts, and leaflets, classified by subjects. 
Pee teetereeees ete eeeeteseeees ED Ge 
ees ce IS ee fe on hal so REI OR RR gee tier Hematite 


Remitlances to the Superintendent of Documents should be mad 


United States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of omen 
le posta money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. 


Mail this coupon. Your name will be listed to receive 
annual editions of this valuable catalog 
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\nd now come Individual 
Height-Weight: Records 


As companion to the Classroom Height and 
Weight Record (1,887,472 copies distributed to 
date) the Office of Education has now prepared 
an Individual Height-Weight Record. 
The Individual Height-Weight Record has been 
printed in response to a demand for a record of 
a child’s growth which could be kept through his 
school years. The age range of the chart is 5 to 
18 years. The Individual Record can accompany 
the child’s physical examination card from grade 
to grade. On it may be noted in addition to the 
chart of growth, illnesses, changes of habits, inju- 
ries, or other incidents which might account for 
change in rate of growth. 
\ stiff buff card, 8 by 114 inches, the Individual 
Height-Weight Record, can be folded once to fit 
neatly in a standard file. Full directions for its 
use appear on one side. The chart has been 
drawn to permit entry of a child’s height and 
weight three times each year. The child and his 
parents should be interested in having a duplicate 
record. 
To Order Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Individual Height-Weight Records (8 x 114) per copy 14¢ 
( Revised 1931 


Classroom Height and Weight Record (124x 24) per copy 5¢ 
additional copies 2¢ 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 








1 Source Book of Authentic Information 


On United States Industry and Commerce 


The 
COMMERCE 
YEARBOOK 

(Vol. 1) 


Published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Affords a convenient reference book for teachers 
and a reliable textbook for students on all phases 
of American economic activities. 


Includes sections on 
Manufacturing 
Domestic trade 
Foreign trade 
Transportation 
Construction 
Agriculture 
Employment 
Finance 
Banking 
Fuel and power 


Separate chapters devoted to each major industry. 


This compilation is the final, official summing 
up of business in the United States during the 
calendar year 1930. 


700 pages—Bound in buckram 
Numerous charts and tables 


Fully indexed 


Price One Dollar 


Copies of the COMMERCE YEARBOOK (Vol. 1) obtain- 
able from branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, located in the larger cities, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 








































ReEcENT ARTICLES IN 
ScHOOL LIFE: 


What The Washington Bicenten 
nial Has Available for Schools. 


Progress of the National Survey 


of Secondary Education 


New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 


Facts From the New Library 


Census. 


Purchasing Power: Education 


Creates It 


Suffalo Builds a High-school 


Aviation Cours« 


English and American Second- 


ary Education—A Comparison 


Summer Schools at Home and 


A broad. 


The High-school Teacher Does 
More Than Teach 


The Future of Education in 


America 


When a Desert Box-car School 
Tried an Activity Program 


A Study of the School Tax 
Dollar. 


a0¢ 


| per year 





Commissioner 

U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Kindly send a sample copy of 
Scuoon Lire t 





Street . 


CH. «ss 
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A Unique 
(covernment Service 


from: THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


in Illustrated 
Vionthly Journal 


S C A O O # With irticles 
LIFE a 


\PRII ‘TEACHERS 








PRINCIPALS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
SUPERVISORS 


RESEARCH 


SPECIALISTS 














LIBRARIANS 


ScHOOL BoARD 
\lEMBERS 





‘TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 





PARENT- TEACHER 





ASSOCIATIONS 


‘SCHOOL LIFE carries a wide variety of interesting 


irticles of value both to administrators and teachers.’”’ 
Pennsylvania School Journal 


Will the fourfold service of SCHOOL LIFE, the official Journal 
of the Federal Office of Education, help you in your work? 


I. Scuoot Lire reports new low cost or free Government bulletins, maps, and 
movies useful to teachers and school administrators. 


«. First nation-wide, congressionally authorized studies of three vital phases of 
American education: Secondary education, training of teachers, and school 
finance are now under way in the Office of Education. Scnoot Lire keeps its 
readers informed of the progress and findings of the three surveys. 


3. ScHoot Lire keeps educators informed of Office of Education activities and 
reports other Federal services to education rendered by more than 40 bureaus 
and commissions, including the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Public Health Service, Office of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Agricultural Extension Service, Women’s Bureau, the White House 
Conference, and other agencies. 


4. Scnoor Lire brings its readers progressive ideas in education found in schools of 


foreign countries, and tells of promising innovations in schools of the 48 States 
and United States territories. 
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